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So long, Donald. 


Hastala Vista, Donald 


HEN YOU READ these words, Joe Biden and Kamala Harris will of- 
ficially be president and vice president. But, in these times, putting 
those words on paper feels like it comes with a serious risk of jinx- 
ing. Like all of you, SF Weekly is soldering on, doing its best not to 
turn into a puddle of superstition and anxiety. 

And so we find grounding in history made and in the making. This 
(barely) peaceful transition of power is also a good time to acknowledge 
the historic nature of the Bay Area's own Kamala Harris, who ascends to 
the second highest office in the land. Not only is Harris the first woman 
and the first person of Black or South Asian descent to hold that office, 
she’s also poised to be one of the most powerful VPs ever. In light of all 
that historic-ness, staff writer Benjamin Schneider mined the SF Weekly 
archives for clues as to how she might lead (page 11). 

Ben also has the scoop on the latest developments with the city’s 
vaccination program, a historic push that, so far, has been pretty under- 
whelming (page 4). The upshot is that the city is dramatically increasing 
its vaccination capacity — if the state and federal governments are able to 
supply the necessary doses. 

Amidst all of this seriousness, San Franciscans need their healthy, so- 
cially distanced diversions. In light of the passing of El Farolito founder 
Salvador “Don Chava” Lopez, former SF Weekly EIC Peter Astrid-Kane 
presents an ode to one of the city’s greatest taquerias (page 9). New con- 
tributor Julian Robles got the up-and-coming Oakland-bred rapper Laney 
Keyz to open up about his artistic identity (page 6). And art critic Jona- 
than Curiel runs down the appointment-only gallery openings coming up 
in the city (page 16). 

In the interest of full disclosure, I am typing these words a day 
before Biden and Harris are set to take the stage at the Capitol. We 
sincerely hope it all goes off without a hitch. If not, well... You can 
expect we here at SF Weekly to bring you dispatches from the front 
lines of the resistance. 





— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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their prognosis on 
the future of pan- 
demic-depressed 
rental markets are omitting 
one crucial detail in their 
analysis: there’s a looming 
eviction crisis that will almost 
certainly tip the scales after 
the moratoriums expire.! 


— @thedoomscrolls 
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tc looks bleak in 

CA now & it did 

in 1918-19 too, 
Insights from his- 
tory in this piece by 
Hannah Holzer “Lessons from 
San Francisco’s Experience of 
The Great Influenza” So what 
can SF expect next? 





— @CMcKNichols 
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REMEMBERING GAY ACTIVIST KEN JONES 
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BY VERONICA IRWIN 


EN JONES, ONE of the most high profile Black gay activists in 
K San Francisco's history, died of cancer Wednesday, Jan. 13. He 
was 70 years old. 

Jones committed his life to desegregating the LGBTQ movement, and was 
the first African American chair of the San Francisco LGBT Pride Celebra- 
tion Committee board. Jones got his start in activism as the co-chair of the 
outreach committee to elevate disenfranchised voices in 1980. He was por- 
trayed by Michael K. Williams in the ABC docudrama When We Rise, which 
described his activist work in San Francisco alongside figures like Roma Guy, 
Sally Miller Gearhart, and Gilbert Baker. The docudrama was based on a 
book of the same name by LGBTQ activist Cleve Jones, a close friend of Ken 
Jones, who also memorialized his passing on Facebook. 

“Ken Jones was a hero,’ Cleve Jones said in the post. “He deeply loved his 
family and his community, and dedicated his entire life to the movement for 
peace and justice.” 

Mr. Jones was also an important volunteer at the San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation, founding the first 100-mile AIDS bike-a-thon from San Francis- 
co to the Russian River. 

Jones was a US Navy veteran, and first came to the San Francisco Bay 
Area in 1972 when he was assigned to Treasure Island. In the Navy, Jones 
served three tours of duty in the Vietnam War. He passed away at the San 
Francisco VA Medical Center, where he had been treated off-and-on since be- 
ing diagnosed with bladder cancer on Sep. 15. Ken Jones was also a longtime 
survivor of HIV. His caretaker, Sanjai Moses, told the Bay Area Reporter 
Jones had “helped raise her.” 





Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer for SF Weekly. | ( @vronirwin 


TONGO EISEN: MARTIN IS SF 3 NEW POET LAUREATE 
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‘My poems are a product of a eee life of resistance.’ 
BY GRACE Z. LI 


AN FRANCISCO'S eighth poet laureate is Tongo Eisen-Martin, an S.F- 
born writer, organizer, and educator whose work centers racial justice. 
“His poems are just one of the ways he fights for racial justice, equity, and 
human rights,’ Mayor London Breed said of Eisen-Martin at a live-streamed an- 
nouncement on Friday, Jan. 15. “He has shown our community what it means to 
be a successful poet as a Black man in San Francisco.” 

Being San Francisco’s poet laureate is just one of the many honors Eisen-Martin 
has received in his poetry career. His book, Heaven Is All Goodbyes, published by 
City Lights Press, was the winner of an American Book Award, a California Book 
Award, and a PEN Oakland Award. 

“My poems are a product of a complete life of resistance,’ Eisen-Martin told the 
S.F. Examiner in 2018. Eisen-Martin was raised by a family of organizers, whom he 
thanked at a virtual event announcing him as the new poet laureate. 

“My dear, if it is not a city, it is a prison,’ Eisen-Martin said. “If it has a prison, it 
is a prison. Not a city.” 

Eisen-Martin has also taught in prisons across the country, including San 
Quentin, as well as at the Institute for Research in African American Studies at Co- 
lumbia University, where he earned his MFA. In 2012, he published a curriculum 
titled “We Charge Genocide Again!” The lesson plans analyzed the connections 
between the extrajudicial killings of Black people, empire, and police psyche, and 
have been used by teachers and students in prisons across the country. “A poet 
of any station is secondary to the people,” Eisen-Martin said t. “A poet of any use 
belongs to the energy and consciousness of the people.” 

“We are incredibly proud of the work he has done so far, especially his commit- 
ment to inspiring Black men and boys, and providing support for people in our 
community,” Breed said. “He will continue the work that our ancestors did as they 
fought for their own voices to be heard.” 


Grace Z. Li is a staff writer at SF Weekly. |) gli@sfweekly.com 
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Aman recieves an early dose of the COVID-19 vaccine in the United Kingdom. 


The announcement comes inthe wake of criticism of the city's vaccination program 
from the public and at least one city supervisor. 


ODGER’S STADIUM, Cal 


Expo, Petco Park, Disneyland. 


All of these pleasure grounds 

are in California, have giant 
parking lots, and are being trans- 
formed into vaccination hubs. One 
more thing they have in common: 
none are in the Bay Area. 

Over the past week, the lack 

of a mass vaccination site in San 
Francisco or elsewhere in the Bay 
became a symbol of a frustrating- 
ly slow and opaque vaccination 
program, plagued by problems on 
many fronts. At a press conference 
on Friday, Mayor London Breed 
sought to shift the narrative, an- 
nouncing three new high-volume 
vaccination sites and outlining the 
city’s overall vaccination plan. She 
emphasized that the real barrier 
to getting people vaccinated is not 
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A SHOT IN THE ARM 


the city’s organization, but the 
number of vaccines the city and its 
various healthcare providers are 
receiving. 

“I want to be clear with the 
people in San Francisco: we have a 
plan,” Breed said. “The locations are 
not the problem. It’s the supply.” 


THE BASICS 


There are currently two coronavi- 
rus vaccines available in the U.S., 
one from Moderna and one from 
Pfizer. The vaccines are similarly 
effective (over 90 percent), and 
function much the same way, us- 
ing anew mRNA technology. Both 
require two doses, spaced about a 
month apart. 

The vaccines are ordered from the 
federal government on behalf of the 
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BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


states, who then distribute them to 
local jurisdictions and healthcare 
providers. Since the beginning 
of the year, California has distin- 
guished itself as one of the slowest 
states to allocate the doses that it 
has received. There are several rea- 
sons for this: California has a fairly 
strict vaccination schedule with 
severe penalties for those who try 
to violate the rules. It’s a geographi- 
cally large, highly-diverse state that 
makes large-scale planning and co- 
ordination difficult. There have also 
been unexpected issues related to 
an unpredictable supply of vaccine 
doses, more healthcare workers 
than expected refusing the vaccine, 
and a technical glitch in the state’s 
vaccine tracking software program. 
In response to these hiccups, on 
Jan. 6 Gov. Newsom announced 








a vaccination sprint that he 
promised would administer one 
million doses in 10 days. Shortly 
thereafter, Newsom announced 
that the aforementioned ball- 
parks and theme parks were being 
transformed into mass vaccina- 
tion sites. A federal government 
rule on Jan. 12 allowed states to 
vaccinate anybody 65 and up, dra- 
matically expanding the pool of 
eligible recipients. 

But as all these developments 
were unfolding, no major vaccina- 
tion plans were being announced 
in San Francisco. Frustrated resi- 
dents took to social media to vent. 
Supervisor Matt Haney joined the 
chorus, calling on Breed and the 
Department of Public Health to 
establish mass vaccination sites at 
Kezar Stadium or Chase Center, 
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SE Plans Expansion in Vaccine Capacity 


and increase the transparency of 
their vaccination planning process. 
Private healthcare providers weren't 
doing much better. Kaiser patients 
experienced hours-long waits on its 
vaccination hotline, and other pro- 
viders’ websites crashed. 


THE LATEST NUMBERS 
As of Sunday, Jan. 17, 1,393,224 
doses of the coronavirus vaccine had 
been administered in California, out 
of about 3.2 million doses received. 
However, the California Department 
of Health emphasizes that reporting 
could be delayed, meaning these 
numbers may not be perfectly accu- 
rate. Governor Newsom and other 
state officials have insisted that the 
state met or exceeded its goal of 
distributing one million doses in 
10 days. On Jan. 6, when the blitz 
began, California had administered 
about 480,000 doses. 

Despite increasing the pace of 
its vaccination efforts, California 
remains near the bottom of the 
list of states in terms of what per- 
centage of its vaccines have been 
administered. According to the 
latest California DPH data, the 
state has administered about 43 
percent of the doses it has received 
— that’s up from a vaccine distri- 
bution rate of 36 percent just a few 
days prior. Still, the Golden State 
remains below the U.S. average, 
according to this metric, as well as 
vaccines administered per capita. 
Just over 3 percent of Californians 
have received at least one dose of 
the vaccine so far, according to the 
Bloomberg Vaccine Tracker. Sever- 
al small, rural states have vaccinat- 
ed upwards of 6 percent of their 
populations. 

At the press conference Friday, 
Jan. 15, Mayor Breed emphasized 
that the vaccines the city has re- 
ceived have all either been admin- 
istered or assigned. “We are not 
sitting on any vaccines, they are all 
moving out the door,” she said. 

As of Friday, Jan. 15, the city 
had received 33,975 doses, and 
administered 13,566, according to 
Department of Public Health data. 
This effort has been complicated 
by an inconsistent number of vac- 
cines coming in. The city had been 
receiving about 3,500 vaccines per 
week, but then, the week of Jan. 4, 
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Mayor London Breed has drawn criticism for San Francisco's vaccine rollout. 


the city received 12,000 doses. 
This represents a fraction of total 
vaccines received and administered 
in San Francisco, as private health- 
care providers undertake their own 
vaccination drives. Vaccine data 
from those providers are not pub- 
licly available. However, at Mayor 
Breed’s Friday press conference, 


Carrie Owen Plietz, president of 
Kaiser Permanente Health Plan and 
Hospitals of Northern California, 
reported that the healthcare pro- 
vider had provided a first dose to 
about 90,000 healthcare workers, 
and a second dose to more than 
30,000 healthcare workers. 


TETAS 


3585 California St., S.F., CA 94118 


RAMPING UP? 


Meanwhile, the city is taking steps 
to ramp up distribution. As early 
as this week, the first of three 
planned mass vaccination sites, 

at City College, could be up and 
running. These sites, which also 
include the Moscone Center and 
the Wholesale Produce Market in 
Bayview, will be complimented by 
pop-up and mobile vaccination 
operations. Ihe mass vaccination 
sites will be open to people from 
all of the city’s healthcare provid- 
ers. Altogether, the city’s planned 
and existing capacity will even- 
tually be able to provide 10,000 
vaccinations per day, Breed said. 
So, just as a back of the envelope 
thought experiment, if those sites 
run as designed and the city has 
enough vaccines coming in, San 
Francisco could vaccinate its en- 
tire population of approximately 
900,000 people — with two doses 
— in 180 days. 

“In terms of distribution, we 
are ready to ramp up to distribute 
10,000 doses per day in the city as 
long as we receive the supply to do 
so, Mayor Breed said at the press 
conference. 


Of course, vaccine supply con- 
tinues to be an issue, although the 
situation could be improved with 
the expected approval of the John- 
son & Johnson and AstraZeneca 
vaccines in the coming months. 
President Joe Biden has pledged 
to disseminate 100 million doses 
in his first 100 days in office by 
invoking the Defense Production 
Act. Dr. Anthony Fauci has called 
that goal “an absolutely doable 
thing.” If Biden and Fauci are right, 
Mayor Breed promises that San 
Francisco will be prepared. “We’re 
ready for more doses,” Breed said. 
“We need more doses. We’re asking 
for more doses so we can ramp up 
and open these sites.” 

Another issue critics have 
pointed to in the city’s vaccination 
program is a lack of information. 
Other counties, including Alameda 
and Contra Costa, have online por- 
tals that essentially allow people 
to get in line for the vaccine. Until 
Tuesday, Jan. 19, San Francisco 
lacked such a portal. Now, people 
who live or work in the city can go 
to sf.gov/vaccinenotify to sign up 
to be notified when a vaccine will 
be available to them. 

For most people, that will still 


likely be a while. San Francisco's 
vaccination program has been 
slowed by the fact that the city 

is such a major hospital town. 

The city has somewhere between 
80 and 90 thousand frontline 
healthcare workers who need to 
get vaccinated first, a much larger 
proportion of the total population 
than many other counties. 

Breed, whose tone of voice 
during the press conference was 
more strained and frustrated than 
usual, pushed back on critics, 
calling out Sup. Haney in all but 
name. “What we don’t need, espe- 
cially from other public and elected 
officials, is misinformation about 
what is actually happening in San 
Francisco,’ she said. 

Haney, for his part, responded 
on Twitter, saying, “Here we go! 
Things are happening. Apparently 
I made some people mad by asking 
too many questions this past week, 
the same questions my constitu- 
ents are asking. Don’t get mad, get 
active. Let’s get it done. Vaccines 
save lives, this is it.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a Staff Writer at SF Weekly. 
© ©urbenschneider 
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Laney Keyz seems poised to break out ina big way. 


DON’T WANT TO be famous.” 
In under ten minutes, Laney 
Keyz has twice repeated this 
proclamation — and even he 
admits that it is an unusual senti- 
ment for a rapper to hold. If you 
have listened to his music, you 
might have heard it put (more 
melodically): “I’m not looking for 
no clout / I know that fakes come 
with it.” Anonymity, he makes 
clear throughout our interview, 
isn't an artistic statement. It is a 
necessary defensive posture. 
A more forceful iteration of the 


idea: “I don’t care to be famous at all.” 


But if you have been paying any 
attention at all to the taciturn 
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23-year-old rapper from Oakland, 
it is clear that Laney Keyz will 
soon have trouble avoiding fame. 
In the last five months he has re- 
leased a handful of singles whose 
enthusiastic reception suggest a 
musician rapidly outgrowing — or 
perhaps skipping entirely — the 
“local rapper” moniker. Yet even as 
fame outpaces his best intentions, 
Laney Keyz’s digital fingerprints 
remain remarkably sparse. At the 
time of our interview, only seven 
videos were posted to his YouTube 
channel (where, it should be noted, 
they average views in the hundreds 
of thousands). His account on mu- 
sic streaming services have even 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


fewer songs posted — and even 
more streams. 

In the middle of a pandemic that 
has put the music industry on in- 
definite pause, Laney Keyz appears 
to have come out of nowhere. In 
some ways that is exactly what 
happened, in some ways that is 
exactly how Laney Keyz wants it 
told. “I’m from Oakland,” he says 
plainly, “I ain’t from nowhere.” 

Of his upbringing, Laney Keyz 
is strikingly — and deliberately — 
reticent. He was raised alongside 
five adopted siblings. He didn’t 
meet his biological parents until he 
was a teenager. He now lives in Los 
Angeles, but maintains a close con- 


BY JULIAN ROBLES 


nection to his family in the 510. 
There is, of course, more to this 
personal history. To Laney’s mani- 
fest discomfort, past interviewers 
have pried details about adolescent 
years marked by frequent incarcer- 
ation, stories of siblings, an uncle 
known around the neighborhood 
for rapping. They like to hear him 
draw parallels between his journey 
and Meek Mill’s (a noted influence 
of Laney’s). It isn’t that Laney 
doesn’t consider these details 
important to his musical rise, but 
rather, his survival instincts resist 
oversharing. Hearing him describe 
in such general terms events like 
his most recent stint in jail, the 
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Rap is a Balancing Act 


decision to devote himself to mu- 
sic, and the family he credits for 
keeping him from trouble, you'd 
guess that Oakland really was no- 
where — or rather, anywhere. But 
the microphones and interviewers 
have arrived with their questions, 
expecting answers, and Laney says, 
“T have to make that compromise.” 
At this point in his career, no 
word better describes Laney’s day- 
to-day: compromise. Perhaps the 
most important example of this 
is found in his musical composi- 
tion. Listen to a song like “Drop 
Top Coupe,’ and you might think 
you have Laney pegged. First 
there is the title’s glorification of 
fancy whips, then there drifts in 
a smooth Spanish-style guitar, 
and inevitably we arrive at tales 
of amorous misadventures in a 
penthouse. Or the song “Russia” 
— again, we have a car (at least in 
the music video), next the gentle 
plucks of a guitar, and finally a 
catchy, elastic beat. Taken to- 
gether, these songs embody what 
Laney Keyz calls a “melodic kind- 
of-like trap sound.” The hesitance 
and qualifiers are critical. Because, 
as Laney makes clear, this isn’t the 
style of music that he wants to cre- 
ate forever. In fact, this style isn’t 
even a style, it is a “kind-of-like” 
style. It isn’t a realized substance. 
Laney is clear-eyed and honest 
when he tells me that the music he 
has thus far released doesn’t repre- 
sent his ambitions or the depths of 
his personality. “You couldn't play 
one of the songs that I have out and 
understand the kind of person that 
Tam.” While he acknowledges how 
fun his current singles are — their 
banger-qualities as it were — to 
him they are stepping stones in the 
direction of a sound that is more 
meaningful. There are obvious 
contradictions here. Namely, this 
self-described introvert is admitting 
to the necessity of fame (or some- 
thing like it) to achieve his ends. 
Laney’s story exemplifies the 
dictum that music made by people 
of color, especially rap music, is 
inexorably tied to the social condi- 
tions that engender it. This is obvi- 
ous enough, but what people often 
fail to consider are the various 
compromises enmeshed in that 
relationship. For Laney, it means 
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artistic achievement is both dilut- 
ed by, and derives value from, its 
utility; in this case, helping to get 
his family out of Oakland. Because 
remember, Oakland is nowhere. 

“People blowing up out of Oak- 
land, the Bay Area... I could liter- 
ally count on one hand — I could 
count on less than one hand — all 
the artists that are actually lit from 
the Bay Area.” Here, the word “lit” 
doesn't function as a commentary 
on the quality of their music, but 
on the fact of the artist being se- 
cure — in every sense of the word. 

The resurgence of the Bay Area 
sound over the last decade might 
lend itself to a paradisiacal image: 
the Bay (a term that is just code for 
Oakland) is a place that is always 
popping; here, the music never 
stops, the latest singles move flu- 
idly from recording studio to house 
party to Spotify. You'd imagine ev- 
ery week someone is breaking big. 
But a survey of chart-topping hits 
reveals that the ubiquity of the 
Bay-area sound is more a product 
of its appropriation from produc- 
ers and artists outside the region; 
and not the result of a mechanism 
for uplifting local talent. Speak- 
ing to Laney Keyz, you'll finda 
sober-eyed evaluation of what it’s 
really like: “Where I’m from you 
got two choices: you gonna pick up 
a gun or you gonna pick up a book. 
I did the second one.” 

It is striking that the rapper 
didn’t see his choice as one be- 
tween a gun or a microphone. Or 
a gun and a tape-recorder. Laney 
describes biding his time in jail 
reading self-help books and “sto- 
ry books.” And maybe it speaks 
to the untenability of books asa 
viable path to success that Laney 
ultimately became a musician. Or 
maybe it just speaks to Laney’s 
grit that he broke the equation 
introduced above, creating and 
bubbling in his own third option. 
(Here it’s worth noting that Laney 
takes his stage name from Laney 
College, a place he describes as a 
middling community college in 
Oakland where admission none- 
theless symbolizes a triumph over 
poverty and crime.) 

So what happened when Laney 
picked up the books and later a 
recorder? Simple: a quiet rise be- 
ginning with a low-key audio setup 
in his home and part-time song- 
writing for other musicians. Later 
he recorded a mixtape (since taken 
down from streaming sites) with 
San Jose producer Traxamillion. 
After that came his early singles, a 


big boost from a collaboration with 
Lil Yachty, and more collaborations 
with Lil Keed and Lil Tjay waiting 
in the wings. 

All the while, the dual questions 
of authenticity and compromise 
have loomed over his journey, and 
Laney meets them with self-aware- 
ness and ease. Even as he critiques 
the tropes of women and cars in 
his music videos, he is preparing 
the release of a new music video 
that will showcase more genuine 
lyrical content. At the same time 
that he pokes fun at his melodic 
trap croon, he is sitting on a vault 
of singles so eclectic that he jokes 
I wouldn't recognize him on the 
track. And while identifying as an 
introvert, Laney craves a genuine 
connection with his fans. “I don’t 
want anyone to forget that I’m hu- 
man,” he says in a marked display 
of vulnerability that comes after 
a half-hour ducking questions 
deemed too prying. 

None of this should be interpret- 
ed to suggest that Laney Keyz is 
simply putting on an act while he 
awaits a moment to turn into the 
“real” rapper that he sees himself to 
be. Even as he compromises, Laney 
is adamant about holding onto the 
people that keep him grounded. 
High on that list are his family 
members, some of whom he has 
already helped to move out of Oak- 
land. Along with family he speaks 
often of humility. He speaks about 
loyalty to old friends. Asked about 
the producers he has worked with, 
Laney indicates a preference for in- 
house partners, people he can trust. 
“T don’t fuck with 90 percent of the 
people in my messages.” 

Through all the layers of ob- 
fuscation, it is clear who Laney 
isn’t trying to duck questions and 
accountability from. One of his lat- 
est singles, “Russia,” is marked by 
distinct reprieves from the bragga- 
docio and partying during which 
Laney speaks plainly to the people 
back home. “Stay tuned / We gon- 
na make it out the hood one day 
soon.” Caught beneath the bounce 
and the beat, this line almost slips 
between the cracks. Maybe, like 
a coded message, it’s meant to go 
unnoticed. It’s Laney turning to 
his family, winking at his real fans, 
promising a day when he won't 
need to compromise. 


Laney Keyz’s new single, “360,” is 
out now on streaming platforms. 


Julian Robles is an SF Weekly contributor. 
| @PBJ_Robles 
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*(30% off of X-mas Lights & Artificial House Plants) 
A Excludes ALL helium balloons / *Exclusions Apply 


LIMITED TIME LEFT TO STOCK-UP! 


e Silk Flowers 
e Easter Decor 
Pea fe\(elaitiatem Blsvee)e 


e Party Supplies 
e Costumes & Accessories 
e Dried Flowers 


559 6th St. (Between Brannan & Bryant) ¢ 415-982-0680 
Mon. — Fri. 8am — 5pm e Sat. 8am — 4pm / www.fantastico.com ¢ PARKING AVAILABLE 
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Booze, Boats, and aBad Accident 


—— 


Unfortunately, this isn’t the first boating accident Christopher B. Dolan has been contacted about. 


My son was seriously injured by a drunken jet skier — 
what can wedo? BYCHRISTOPHERB. DOLAN 


y son was out on a lake, boating with some of his friends 
recently. Aside from the fact that Iam not happy about a 
bunch of kids hanging around when they should be social 


distancing, there was alcohol involved. He is over 21 so that’s 
not the problem. A number of people were on jet skis. To make 
matters worse, some of them didn’t have any experience. One 
of the jet ski owners let an inexperienced friend use his jet ski. 
As this person was showing off, the kid came in too fast and 
crashed into my son severely injuring his leg. He had to go to 
the hospital and have screws put in place. The police were not 
called but my son said the kid who hit him had been drinking 
heavily. What can we do now without there being a police re- 
port? We have thousands in bills and my son can’t work. 





—Terry M., East Bay resident 


Unfortunately, each year we re- 
ceive numerous calls from people 
who are injured in boating acci- 
dents. These crashes often lead 

to serious injuries, drownings, 
mutilation by propellers and in too 
many cases, death. According to 
the U.S. Coast Guard, there were 
633 fatalities nationwide in 2018. 
In that same period, there were 
2,911 recreational boating injuries 
and 4,291 accidents. Alcohol is the 
leading contributing factor in fatal 
boating accidents — accounting 
for 100 deaths or 19 percent of the 
total fatalities. 

Several issues arise from your 
question: drinking, experience, 
and also lending a watercraft to an 
intoxicated person. 

First, the law examines facts and 
events to see if there was “negli- 
gence.” Put simply, negligence is 
the failure to control yourself, your 
actions, and property, as a “reason- 
able person would.” Often, what is 
“reasonable” is codified in a local, 





state, or federal law. 

Starting in January of 2018, 
the State of California began 
phasing in a boater education re- 
quirement and California Boater 
Card (CBC — often referred to as 
a boating license) requirement. 
As of January 1, 2020, California 
Harbors and Navigations Code 
Section 678.11, requires a boater 
to be 16 years or older. Any boater 
35 years or younger (16-35) must 
be in possession of his or her CBC 
to operate any vessel powered by 
15 horsepower or more, including 
personal watercraft (jet skis). From 
what I gather, the operator didn’t 
have a license. 

Harbors and Navigations Code 
Section 655 (a) provides that, “No 
person shall use any vessel or ma- 
nipulate water skis, an aquaplane, 
or a similar device in a reckless 
or negligent manner so as to en- 
danger the life, limb, or property 
of any person.” Section (b) states: 
“No person shall operate any 
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vessel or manipulate water skis, 
an aquaplane, or a similar device 
while under the influence of an al- 
coholic beverage, any drug, or the 
combined influence of an alcoholic 
beverage and any drug.” 

Section (c) states: “No person 
shall operate any recreational vessel 
or manipulate any water skis, aqua- 
plane, or similar device if the person 
has an alcohol concentration of .08 
percent or more in his or her blood.” 
Also, Section (f) states: “No person 
shall operate any vessel or manip- 
ulate water skis, an aquaplane, or 
a similar device while under the 
influence of an alcoholic beverage, 
any drug, or under the combined in- 
fluence of an alcoholic beverage and 
any drug, and while so operating, do 
any act forbidden by law, or neglect 
any duty imposed by law in the use 
of the vessel, water skis, aquaplane, 
or similar device, which act or ne- 
glect proximately causes bodily inju- 
ry to any person other than himself 
or herself.” 

Here it appears that the operator 
violated Harbors and Navigations 
Code Sections 655 and 678.11. Note 
that Section 655, subsections (b) 
and (f), do not require a determina- 
tion of a blood alcohol limit, only a 
showing of being under the influ- 
ence which can be demonstrated by 
testimony of witnesses. Therefore, 
while a police report would have 
been helpful, it is not necessary. The 
driver is, therefore, negligent. 

Although the driver is negligent, 
he may not have any insurance. If 
he has personal assets they may be 
attached, following a trial, to satisfy 
any monetary award. Here, however, 
it appears that the owner of the jet 
ski, knowing the operator’s inexperi- 
ence and that he had been drinking, 
is potentially liable for, “negligent 
entrustment,’ of his jet ski, and, if 
he has insurance on the jet ski, it 
may pay for your son's medical bills, 
lost wages, and the pain and/or dis- 
figurement he has suffered. 


Christopher B. Dolan owns the Dolan Law Firm. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com 
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Call us for takeout or use Postmates, Doordash, Caviar, 
Grubhub, or Seamless for delivery 


FULL BAR AVAILABLE TO GO! 


| SEE FULL MENU AT WWW.TADSSF.COM/MENU 
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El Faroltio functions like an actual farolito (or ‘little lighthouse’) — a landmark for locals. 


us withS.F. itself. BYPETER-ASTRID KANE 


Take Out and Delivery 


5-10 PM Daily « 415 921-7600 


DoorDash « Grubhub « Postmates « Uber Eats 


N THE LATEST salvo from its 
multiyear series of off-kilter 
long-reads that skewer San 
Francisco for its perceived foi- 
bles, The New York Times exam- 


Well, San Francisco is very much _ bol of affordable decadence. It’s no 
alive, but sadly, Salvador “Don coincidence that by the mid-2010s, 
Chava” Lopez, the founder of El the term “Mission” had come to 
Farolito, died last week at the evoke a cool-hunter cachet more 
age of 70. Barely two years after than the NorCal capital of Latin- 





ined the rootless higher-income 
people who have moved out. Why 
exactly are they fleeing the city 
they helped gut, now that it’s no 
longer necessary to tolerate it 
here another minute longer? For 
at least one of them, it’s the over- 
priced burritos. 

The founder of one blockchain 
startup(!) — a guy who can ap- 
parently suss out a fellow ex-San 
Franciscan from their keyboard 
array — is among those who've 
since decamped, in his case to San 
Diego. The final indignity he suf- 
fered was fairly minor: paying $15 
for a burrito and learning you can 
get one down in O.B. for a mere six 
bucks. 

This is supposed to be the defin- 
itive slapdown, right? This is the 
hand mirror brought to San Fran- 
cisco’s nostrils then held aloft for 
all to see the fog-free glass, indi- 
cating that our city is the coroner's 
problem now. 


the death of Virginia Ramos, our 
city’s definitive Tamale Lady, the 
reeling Latinx community of the 
Mission has lost another legend 
— one who emigrated from Mex- 
ico almost 50 years ago and grew 

a mini-empire of burrito joints 
alongside a championship amateur 
soccer club of the same name. 

As recently as December, El Far- 
olito was racking up “Best Mexican 
restaurant in California” plaudits, 
but it was Esquire’s rhapsodic 2013 
profile that vaulted the Mission 
burrito to the national stage, 
crowning El Farolito’s burrito the 
“most life-changing.” (Five Thir- 
tyEight, and many Bay Area food 
writers, side with La Taqueria, but 
its documented history of rampant 
wage theft disqualifies it in perpe- 
tuity, at least in my book. Also, I 
like rice.) 

Don Chava didn’t invent the 
Mission burrito, but El Farolito 
certainly popularized it as a sym- 


idad. That was the moment when 
“GBUS to MTV” entered the lexi- 
con, when the tech boom reached 
its giddy, yes-there’s-an-app-for- 
that zenith. It’s also when post-re- 
cession foodie culture began to 
interrogate its own whiteness-cen- 
tering biases, including a fetishi- 
zation of cheap “ethnic” foods as 
authentic. Devouring a burrito or a 
banh mi was both a money-saving 
life-hack and a marker of cultural 
broadmindedness. 

So what I want to know is where 
was this unspecified $15 burrito 
that we might use to chisel San 
Francisco’s latest epitaph? Also: 
What was in it, was it any good, 
and was the person who led this 
burrito-eater astray a habane- 
ro-averse Rick Bayless fan accus- 
tomed to badging into a cafeteria 
for free food all day, every day? 

Because they almost certainly 
didn’t go to El Farolito, where even 
in 2021 you can get a perfectly 
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KINGDOM 


of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 aa St., San Francisco 


‘ASIAN AMERICAN - 
Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San eae? 
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Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as welll!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 


NEVER STOP 
EXPLORING 
DUMPLINGS 
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News, Food 

& Drink, Art & 
Culture, Music, 
Night Life, Events, 
Cannabis 
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El Farolito is everything and serves everyone. 


fantastic carne asada burrito for 
$7.75, and an extra dollar gets 

you sour cream and guac. It is true 
that the “Bosses Burrito,” a more- 
super-than-super burrito with 
shrimp and al pastor, runs $14.75. 
I guess you can order one, eat it, 
feel dissatisfied, move away, slan- 
der it to the Newspaper of Record, 
then feel as though you have en- 
joyed satisfaction. But you might 
as well leave a one-star Yelp review 
of San Francisco itself, with “need- 
less to say, I won't be coming back” 
as your sneering coup de grace. 

El Farolito is everything and 
serves everyone. | like offal on my 
tacos — ideally tripe on tacos al 
vapor at Taqueria Vallarta — but 
the carnitas super burrito has 
always been my jam, a hangover 
cure after sleep, water, coffee, and 
self-gratification prove inadequate 
and you're about to start drinking 
again. Lengua is my runner-up 
meat. For many others, the pani- 
ni-esque quesadilla suiza that El 
Farolito advertises on its awnings 
is the ultimate. 

“If Farolito went away, I would get 
a steak-and-shrimp quesadilla suiza 
tattoo in its honor,” Wes Rowe of 
Wes Burger ‘N’ More told me. 


The three San Francisco loca- 
tions — of a dozen in all — serve 
essentially the same menu, but 
they’re subtly different. On Mis- 
sion just north of 24th Street is 
the clear original: narrow, a little 
untamed, adjacent to BART. It’s 
loud. It closes some nights at 3 
a.m. It has a bizarrely shaped old- 
school sign that indefatigable pop 
historian Burrito Justice deter- 
mined had belonged to a bar called 
Smile Awhile. 

The other, slightly chiller one, is 
at 24th and Alabama streets, full 
of copies of El Tecolote. The garbage 
cans have more stickers than the 
restroom mirror at now-closed 
Lucky 13. The tip jar is a plastic 
jug with a handle, which may have 
originally contained industrial-fla- 
vor and -strength orange juice, and 
they empty it out every 20 custom- 
ers or so. These days, its tables are 
turned on their ends and pushed 
to the edges, making the whole 
place a big waiting room where 
people queue along the walls like 
nervous seventh-graders at the 
dance. This may be the only place 
in the world I ever drink soda, and 
that soda is always a tamarind 
Jarritos. (Why aren't more things 





flavored with tamarind, which 
tastes like caramelized lemon-gin- 
ger candy?) 

Then there’s the other other 
one, on the 4800 block of Mission 
Street in the Excelsior, two doors 
up from fellow local institution 
Hawaiian Drive Inn. Inside, the 
seats are caution-taped off. Some 
of them are faux-wood, others mil- 
lennial pink, but they’re all Formi- 
ca. Outside, an unclaimed-looking 
gray parklet styled like an out-of- 
service F-Market streetcar might 
actually belong to Hawaiian Drive 
Inn. 

For me, it largely functions like 
an actual farolito (or ‘little light- 
house”), a landmark indicating 
that I’ve biked almost to Daly City. 
I think I’ve only eaten there once 
or twice. The people who made El 
Farolito pan-galactically famous 
and who are now leaving in embit- 
tered droves may have never come 
at all, if they even knew it was 
there this whole time. It has a frac- 
tion of its siblings’ Yelp reviews. 
It’s open until 3:45. 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a former editor of SF 
Weekly. They cover arts and food. 
© @PeterAstridKane 
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T WAS TOUCH and go for a 
while there, as Donald Trump’s 
lies about the election being 
stolen culminated in an at- 
tempted coup at the U.S. Capitol. 
But as of press time, barring un- 
thinkable tragedy, the stage is now 
set for Joe Biden to be sworn in as 
president on Jan. 20, along with 
Vice President Kamala Harris. 


From cannabis to sex work, the death penalty to truancy, here's 
how the VP applied her ‘smartoncrime’ philosophy. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Biden will be the star of the show 
on the 20th. But Harris is the far 
more interesting character, especial- 
ly for San Franciscans. 

Harris’ election as vice president 
is historic in many respects. As the 
daughter of a Black Jamaican father 
and a Tamil Indian mother, she is 
the first vice president in U.S. histo- 
ry of either Black or Asian American 


descent. She is also the first woman 
to hold that role. As vice president 
to Biden, who is 78, Harris could 
turn out to be the most powerful 
VP ever. 

Her mandate is a daunting one. 
Remain “simpatico” to Biden’s pol- 
icies while also building a bridge to 
younger, more diverse and progres- 
sive voters who are deeply skeptical 


of Biden, and, for that matter, of her. 
All that, while attempting to manage 
the fallout from Trump’s hateful and 
mendacious political movement, 
and chart a course for public health 
and economic recovery. 

Harris’ career as San Francisco 
District Attorney and California At- 
torney General, covered extensively 
in the pages of SF Weekly, offers 
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U.S. Senator Kamala Harris arrives to officially launch her campaign for President of the United States in 2020 on Jan. 27, 2019 at Frank H. Ogawa Plazain Oakland, Calif. 


KamataHarris’ Record inCalitornia 


clues to the way she might approach 
her role as the co-leader of the free 
world — and the way the media and 
the public might approach her. 

In her San Francisco and Sac- 
ramento days, Harris carefully 
weighed public opinion on sensitive 
issues, angering activists across the 
political spectrum looking for more 
decisive action. She exhibited an 
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uncanny ability to avoid ideological 
boxes, to skirt the terms of difficult 
debates. She was wary of the media, 
at times even secretive, and yet 
would also put herself in vulnerable 
situations in public, sometimes 
getting herself into hot water in the 
process. Though her critics constant- 
ly invoked her immutable character- 
istics, her political gifts made it easy 
to forget that with each step in her 
career she was making history, occu- 
pying seats of power never held by 
someone who looked like her. 

Now that Harris is vice president, 
and the de-facto leader of the Senate, 
the policies she chooses to champi- 
on will have a very good chance of 
becoming law. As she assumes the 
second highest office in the land, one 
political fact about Harris stands out 
above all others: This Bay Area native 
knows how to win. 


WORKING THE ROOM 


In 2003, Kamala Harris unseated 
incumbent District Attorney Ter- 
nece Hallinan by building a broad 
coalition of supporters. She nur- 
tured strong ties to San Francisco 
high society while maintaining her 
campaign headquarters in Bayview 
and aggressively courting low-in- 
come minority voters. Even back 
then, her political style was rife 
with contradictions and strange 
imagery, vividly captured in Peter 
Byrne’s definitive 2003 profile, 
“Kamala’s Karma,’ a must-read for 
people seeking to understand the 
VP candidate’s political DNA. 

At an all-white Pacific Heights 
fundraiser, Byrne wrote, “the 
crowd seems fascinated by Har- 
ris, an intelligent woman of 
color who speaks their 
language, who knows 
their first names, 
and who under- 
stands that as 
liberals, they want 
to maintain law 
and order — but 
with a certain 
San Francisco 
style noblesse 
oblige.” 

Harris’ en- 
trée into this 
world came in 
part by way of 
San Francisco 
political don 
Willie Brown, 
whom she 
dated in the 
mid-’90s, as 
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Top, Kamala Harris after winning the California U.S. Senate primary election in 2016. Bottom, supporters show up for 
Harris’ presidential campaign launch on Jan. 27, 2019. Harris withdrew her candidacy for president in December. 


the former began his first term as 
mayor. The relationship benefitted 
her mightily, leading to commission 
appointments that netted 
her more than $400,000 
over five years, anda 
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gift of a BMW. Nearly a decade later 
while Harris was running for district 
attorney and Brown preparing to 
leave office, the real or imagined 
conflicts of interest created by 
their relationship were the main 
line of attack employed by Har- 
ris’ opponents. 
So began the ongoing theme 
of Harris’ gender, her personal 
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life, or her looks becoming political 
fodder. Friends and foes alike have 
gone down this road, such as when 
President Obama introduced Harris 
at a 2013 San Francisco fundraiser 
as ‘by far, the best-looking attorney 
general in the country.” In July, 
CNBC reported that a group of top 
Biden donors was urging that Harris 
be removed from VP consideration 
because she is “too ambitious,’ echo- 


ing a longstanding gendered critique. 
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PLAYING IT "SMART" 


Ad-hominem attacks might be the 
easiest to land on Harris, since 

over the course of her career, she 
has always tried to walk a middle 
path that does not alienate her di- 
verse constituencies. (For a recent 
example, see her flip-flopping on 
Medicare for All.) But in seeking not 
to polarize, she has angered groups 
that want her to take a firmer stand. 

Harris’ “smart on crime” philos- 
ophy, also the title of her first book, 
exemplifies her unwillingness to 
please either side. 

Before entering public office, as a 
private attorney, Harris specialized 
in domestic violence and youth 
sexual abuse cases, including those 
involving teenage prostitues. As dis- 
trict attorney, she brought a less pu- 
nitive approach to sex work, meet- 
ing with sex workers and pushing 
the vice squad to emphasize worker 
safety rather than criminalization. 

But Harris continued a practice 
of using undercover cops to catch 
would-be johns before they solicited 
prostitution, which was revealed to 
disproportionately target Latino 
men. She also drew the ire of sex 
worker advocates when, as attorney 
general, she went after the CEO of 
Backpage, a popular site for erotic 
transactions. 

Her tough side really came out 
when it came to sex offenders. As 
district attorney, Harris co-spon- 
sored a state law that would have 
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banned sex offenders from social 
media sites. And as attorney gen- 
eral, she presided over “Operation 
Boo,’ a mandatory curfew for all 
homeless sex offenders on Hallow- 
een. 

And yet Harris never fully em- 
braced the tough on crime label. 
While she vowed to be harsher 
than her predecessor in the district 
attorney’s office, she drew criti- 
cism from cops and law-and-order 
types about her unwillingness to 
go after Tenderloin drug dealers, 
and her insistence on only pros- 
ecuting tight cases she knew she 
could win. 

“The District Attorney’s office 
grumbles that the cops’ lousy work 
makes it impossible to prosecute 
suspects, SF Weekly staff writer 
Joe Eskenazi wrote in 2009. “The 
cops, in turn, argue that District 
Attorney Kamala Harris, a striver 
and candidate for Attorney Gen- 
eral, is loath to take difficult cases 
lest she blemish her political fu- 
ture with an embarrassing loss.” 

Despite her laser focus on 
winning cases, Harris wasn't as 
successful as she could have been. 
A 2010 SF Weekly investigation 
found that if cases resulting in 
plea deals were removed from her 
2009 and 2010 records, which 
she bragged about in her attorney 
general campaign, her felony con- 
viction rate was far lower than the 
statewide average. (Her murder 
conviction rate in previous years 
was closer to the statewide aver- 
age, and throughout her tenure 
her conviction rates were much 
higher than Hallinan’s.) 

So Harris became San Francisco 
District Attorney as a cop favorite, 
but by the time she ran for Cali- 
fornia Attorney General, she lost 
their support, both because of her 
hesitancy to press charges and be- 
cause of her unwillingness to seek 
the death penalty against a cop 
killer in 2004. 

The death penalty debate itself 
is an illustrative example of Har- 
ris’ radical centrism. Harris has 
always personally opposed capital 
punishment, calling her stance 
“non-negotiable.” But in 2014, 
when a district court judge in Or- 
ange County ruled that the death 
penalty was unconstitutional, 
Harris asked the 9th Circuit Court 
of Appeals to overturn the ruling, 
arguing that her duty to uphold 
state law trumped her personal 
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beliefs. Notably, Harris made the 
opposite choice about Prop 8, Cali- 
fornia’s voter-approved ban on gay 
marriage, which she chose not to 
enforce. 


SECRETS, SECRETS 


Harris’ thinking on key issues has 
often been difficult for the public 
to parse. As district attorney, “Har- 
ris ran a less-than-transparent 
office, and refrained from speaking 
to reporters outside of press con- 
ferences, SF Weekly staff writer 
Peter Jamison wrote in 2011. 

Much of that secrecy stemmed 
from two major scandals during 
her time as district attorney. The 
first involved revelations that a 
San Francisco crime lab techni- 
cian, Deborah Madden, had been 
siphoning off cocaine for her own 
personal use. Harris may have 
known about this situation, but 
did not inform defense attorneys 
in cases involving evidence from 
the lab, drawing a reprimand from 
a San Francisco superior court 
judge. (Harris said she only knew 
about the scandal after it was pub- 
licly revealed.) 

The scandal revealed that the 
district attorney did not have a 
good system of accountability for 
ensuring that police evidence and 
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Top, Kamala Harris at the 2016 Pride Parade. Bottom, people celebrate the 


Biden-Harris victory in the Castro in 2020. 


testimony were reliable. Subse- 
quently, The Chronicle discovered 
that the police and the district 
attorney failed to disclose the 
criminal background of at least 80 
police officers or employees who 


had testified in criminal cases, in 
violation of the law. 

Just a month after these revela- 
tions, in June 2010, Harris’ office 
refused to comply with SF Weekly’s 
records request pertaining to ongo- 
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ing investigations of sexual abuse in 
the Catholic church. The Alameda 
County District Attorney, former 
San Francisco District Attorney 
Terence Hallinan, and other legal 
experts agreed that Harris’ office 
should have released the records. 


‘A CERTAIN INEVITABILITY’ 


While Harris can be cautious on pol- 
icy and with the media, she can be 
bold in the public arena. Well before 
her campaign-defining challenge of 
Biden’s prior stance on “busing” — 
the “I was that girl” moment — Har- 
ris was known for putting herself 
out there in vulnerable and awkward 
situations. 

Back in 2006, she swung by a po- 
etry slam at a Potrero Hill Starbucks 
to read a cringey poem in front of 
a crowd of about a dozen people. 
Then-Supervisor Fiona Ma, the oth- 
er public official who had RSVP 'd, 
didn’t show. At a gala honoring 
participants in Harris’ controversial 
truancy reduction program, Harris 
soldiered on with the ceremony 
despite the fact that just 10 of 50 
students showed up. 

Harris has also been known to 
joke at inappropriate times, includ- 
ing at a 2010 Commonwealth Club 
event when she laughed about her 
truancy policy causing parents to 
go to jail. The clip went viral during 
her presidential campaign, leading 
Harris to publicly apologize for the 
program. (While the San Francisco 
version of that program cut chronic 
truancy by more than 50 percent, 
and did not result in any parents 
going to jail, other jurisdictions 
in California that adopted similar 
programs while Harris was attorney 
general in some instances jailed par- 
ents for their children’s truancy.) 

Harris made a similar gaffe during 
her 2014 attorney general re-elec- 
tion campaign, when she laughed off 
a question about recreational can- 
nabis legalization. As her state DOJ 
continued to seize cannabis plants, 
weed advocates actually backed 
her Republican pro-legalization 
opponent in that campaign. Harris 
cruised to victory nevertheless, and 
just a few months after laughing 
off legalization, she acknowledged, 
“there’s a certain inevitability to it.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff news writer for 
SF Weekly. He covers politics and urbanism. 
© @urbenschneider 
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HOTOGRAPHER WILLIAM 
Gedney crossed the Bay 
Bridge for the first time in 
1966, just as thousands of 
disaffected youth were coming 
to San Francisco with flowers in 
their hair. In his diary, he would 
describe his first glimpse of the 
city as a spiritual experience: 
“A white city, on moving levels, 
gleaming, it looked like a magic 
city in the distance,” he wrote. 
“But then we tend to project emo- 
tions on distant objects.” 

This sense of wonder and in- 
finite possibility, combined with a 
harsh dose of realism defines the 
photographs Gedney took in San 
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Francisco in 1966 and ’67. That 
work is now collected in a book, 
A Time of Youth, which will be re- 
leased Feb. 16 on Duke University 
Press, and edited by Lisa McCarty, 
a professor of photography at 
Southern Methodist University. 
Gedney always intended to 
create a book out of his San 
Francisco photographs. He made 
extensive notes sketching out the 
size and order of the prints, the 
cover design, and the epigraph 
from composer John Cage. A Time 
of Youth, then, is something of a 
meta-book, not only displaying 
Gedney’s photographs as the 
artist intended, but also a trove 
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of primary source documents 
that chronicle his artistic process 
and philosophy. Of course, the 
main event remains the images 
themselves, and the subjects 
who populate them, presenting a 
depth seldom seen in depictions 
of hippies. 

“Gedney, being a good witness, 
does not attempt to direct our 
verdict concerning the quality of 
these lives,” reads the wall text of 
the artist’s 1968 New York MoMA 
exhibition, which includes many of 
his photos from San Francisco. “He 
does allow us to see that they are 
in many ways much like our own.” 


OVERLOOKED NO MORE 


Gedney was part of a midcentury 
school of documentary photog- 
raphers that included giants like 
Lee Friedlander, Diane Arbus, 
and John Szarkowski. While 
Gedney was widely admired by 
his contemporaries, he failed to 
gain much notoriety before his 
tragic death from AIDS in 1989, 
at the age of 56. The photographs 
collected in A Time of Youth are 
among his best known, included 
in the aforementioned exhibit 

at New York MoMA, and an SF 
MoMA retrospective 32 years lat- 
er, in 2000. 
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Anintimate Portrait of 60s Counterculture 


While the young people who 
swarmed San Francisco for the 
Summer of Love were an object 
of fascination for the media, 
most coverage was superficial and 
sensational. Gedney, by contrast, 
lived with these dropouts and 
seekers in various Haight-Ash- 
bury pads, accessing scenes that 
few journalists or TV cameramen 
would ever capture. A Time of 
Youth contains a few images of the 
iconic Human Be-In that inspired 
the Summer of Love, but most of 
the moments Gedney captured 
took place in nondescript, albeit 
quintessentially San Franciscan, 
interiors. 

The collection vaguely follows 
a day in the life of an archetyp- 
al hippie — divided into seven 
sections marked by nothing 
more than a black page. As the 
afterword reveals, each of these 
sections, spanning “the morning 
awaking” to “the codification,” 
was conceived by Gedney in the 
late 60s, and seem to reflect 
hippie sensibilities around time 
and classification. In an undated 
diary entry, Gedney matches each 
section with a corresponding Bob 
Dylan song. 

Music was clearly important to 
Gedney, as seen by the remark- 
able number of flautists and gui- 
tarists who appear in this collec- 
tion, as well as the epigraph from 
composer John Cage. Cage may 
well have been the first person to 
see Gedney’s draft version of the 
book, according to McCarty. His 
response to the photographs was 
so striking it became the mood to 
which Gedney set the book: “They 
seem to be doing happy things 
sadly, or maybe they’re doing sad 
things happily.” 


‘VISUAL LITERATURE’ 


There are no pictures of people 
doing drugs in the collection — 
Gedney himself identified this as 
an oversight in his journals — but 
plenty of pictures of people with 
“the look.” Just as often, however, 
the subjects of the photos simply 
look bored and tired. The many 
interior scenes where people are 
lying around and doing nothing 
recall our own times, minus the 
laptops and phones. The over- 
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The collection includes many quotidian, interior scenes that call to mind how our 
pandemic way of life, minus the iPhones and laptops. 


crowded, dingy old apartments 
might be familiar to many mod- 
ern day San Franciscans, too. 

The few cityscapes depicted in 
the collection are striking in their 
grayness — and not just because 
these are black and white photos. 
The late 60s marked the very 
early days of the “Colorist Move- 
ment” that turned San Francisco's 
Victorian houses polychrome. The 
flower children, with their color- 
ful garb, largely traversed streets 
lined with white and gray build- 
ings. In fact, their style and sen- 
sibilities, along with the growing 
gay community, inspired so many 
homeowners to paint their build- 


ings in bold, exciting colors. 

Gedney wrote that his book 
represents ‘an attempt at visual 
literature, modeled after the novel 
form,’ with recurring characters 
and other literary devices. Several 
of his photographs feature the 
same subjects in the same setting, 
seemingly at intervals of a few 
minutes. The effect is like a movie 
for the imagination: The viewer is 
left to fill in the blanks as to what 
has transpired, and why, between 
each frame. 

While Gedney had a journalis- 
tic background, his eye is clearly 
trained toward human emotion 
and feeling. His shots of couples 


are some of the most uplifting 
and spirited in the collection. And 
his portraits of individual men 
shows his eye for beauty. 

“Many of his photos are a hymn 
to an age he knows to be tran- 
sient, full of ambiguities, freight- 
ed with a fascinating immaturity,” 
the critic Gilles Mora wrote. “His 
most endearing portraits reveal, 
behind an adolescent innocence, 
the seeds of a sexual attraction 
that never leaves him.” 

The impulse to capture the 
ephemerality of youth and beauty 
is what gives this collection its 
melancholy sweetness. It’s also 
a reflection of Gedney’s own San 
Francisco story. 

“While Gedney enters San Fran- 
cisco with optimism, he leaves 
disillusioned,’ McCarty writes. 
“Gedney’s experience then mir- 
rors that of many who made the 
pilgrimage to the Haight-Ashbury 
during the Summer of Love.” The 
photographer left frustrated by 
the all-cosuming nature of the 
drug scene, and the surprising 
cultural dominance of “straight 
boy-girl sex.” 

But his critical, empathic gaze 
helps complete a more human pic- 
ture of the most tumultuous, and 
most stereotyped moment in San 
Francisco history. 


Benjamin Schneider is a Staff Writer at SF Weekly. 


@urbenschneider 
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Nina Katchadourian Gets Lost at Sea 





Astill from ‘Orientation Video, 2020’; single-channel video with sound. 


N HER WIDELY acclaimed art 
projects of the past 30 years, 
Nina Katchadourian has always 
integrated some kind of humor 
into her work — including a video 
study of her parents’ European- 
and Middle East-inflected accents 
that involved “neutralizing” those 
accents and passing them on to 
Katchadourian (“Accent Elimina- 
tion”); her photographic look at 
different people’s book holdings 
that, when rearranged, produce 
funny sequences of titles (“Sorted 
Books”); and her video and photo- 
graphic self-portraits in airplane 
bathrooms, where she reworked 
tissued toilet-seat covers into hats 
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and neckwear so she resembled 
15th-century Flemish royalty 

— while also lip-syncing to such 
songs as the Bee Gees’ “Nights on 
Broadway” (“Seat Assignment”). 
To take in a Nina Katchadourian 
exhibit is to hear other art-goers 
laughing out loud. You can’t help 
it. You really can't. 

That’s why Katchadourian’s new 
exhibit at Catharine Clark Gallery, 
“To Feel Something That Was Not 
of Our World,” is both familiar in 
tone but also a major divergence. 
The exhibit narrates one of sailing 
history’s most famous survival 
stories: The 38-day period in 1972, 
when an English family of five 
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and another passenger drifted on 
a tiny inflatable raft and then a 
tiny dinghy in the Pacific Ocean 
south of Central America — all 
the while struggling to keep afloat, 
battle waves and storms, hunt for 
food, treat their boiled skin, stay 
hydrated, and then stay sane amid 
all their fears and anxieties. Their 
story has been told thousands of 
times, most notably in the 1973 
book, Survive the Savage Sea, 
which was written by Dougal Rob- 
ertson, the father who orchestrat- 
ed the family’s once-in-a-lifetime, 
around-the-world trip. Until a 
group of killer whales smashed and 
sank the family’s wooden sailboat, 
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the trip was going well. Really well. 
And then in an instant, it wasn’t 
— and became a living hell. 

A centerpiece of “To Feel Some- 
thing That Was Not of Our World” 
is Katchadourian’s 38-day series 
of audio interviews with Douglas 
Robertson, one of Dougal Robert- 
son's sons, who was a teenager on 
that 1972 adventure-turned-night- 
mare — and who talks to 
Katchadourian about everything 
that went on in those 38 days. 
Now in late middle age, Douglas 
Robertson also reads passages of 
Survive the Savage Sea — doing 
it with such emotion and engage- 
ment that it seems he’s back adrift 
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in the Pacific Ocean, and that we’re 
adrift with him. Several times in 
the exhibit’s audio segments, Rob- 
ertson is bordering on tears or all- 
but sobbing. Katchadourian also 
reaches that state in the segment 
where Douglas Robertson recounts 
the moments when a Japanese 
boat finally rescued the family 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

“That was the one day where | 
cried, too,’ Katchadourian tells 
SF Weekly in a phone interview. 
“Hearing him read that rescue was 
very emotional for him — and 
at that point, we had also been 
through this 38-day-long experi- 
ence together, and it felt like this 
relief to be rescued. It was a very 
emotional day.” 

Katchadourian, who became 
obsessed with Survive the Savage 
Sea as a 7-year-old child, after her 
mother read it to her, wanted for 
years to do an art project on the 
book — and decided to pursue it 
last year because of the corona- 
virus pandemic, and the way the 
pandemic has unmoored and iso- 
lated people, both physically and 
socially, from their normal rou- 
tines. Katchadourian sees almost 
metaphoric parallels to Survive the 
Savage Sea — and did the project 
without ever seeing Douglas Rob- 
ertson. They talked on the phone 
and texted but never did a video 
chat to see each other’s faces. 
“We've all, in the past year, had 
a strange version of a shipwreck, 
collectively and individually,” 
Katchadourian says, “and it made 
sense to do a project that could 
be done at a distance and might 
even benefit from being done this 
way, where I was remote from my 
subject and we were sending these 
dispatches back and forth and 
speaking over a distance in which 
we were each isolated from the 
other.” 

In the excerpts of conversations 
and the narration from “To Feel 
Something That Was Not of Our 
World,” Katchadourian conveys a 
wrenching experience of survival 
that — at times — contains mo- 
ments of utter beauty and, yes, 
laughter. Among the exhibit’s fun- 
ny audio segments, Katchadourian 
and Douglas Robertson joke about 
the turtle oil that the Robertson 








Left, ‘Flying Fish #1,; right, a composite of stills from ‘Orientation Video.’ 


family used to salve their skin boils 
(Robertson said he smelled the 
left-over oil years later — and it 
stunk like crazy); about the turtle 
eggs that, Robertson says, tasted 
almost like fancy chocolate filled 
with a sweet liquid center; and 
about turning the trip’s non-family 
member, Robin Williams, into a 
human radio that, Robertson says, 
“we could switch on and off... . 
We'd say, ‘It’s Gardeners’ Question 
Time now, and he would have to 
host Gardeners’ Question Time. 

It was a way of occupying our 
minds... We'd talk about things 

we had no business talking about 
because we didn’t know anything 
about it, but we talked about them 
anyway. 

Each audio segment corresponds 
to the 38 days that the raft and 
dinghy were adrift, and each day 
in the exhibit features a visual ele- 
ment that relays that day’s doings 
— whether it’s the life-sized killer 
whale that Katchadourian made 
from paper for Day 1, or the life- 
sized replicas of turtles and flying 
fish that the family and Robin Wil- 
liams would eat to survive. Typical 
of the precision that Katchadouri- 
an brings to each project, she 
mailed the artworks of animals 
and other objects to Douglas Rob- 
ertson for him to vet so that the 
exhibit’s paper killer whale, dinghy 
replica, and other analogue rep- 
resentations would be just right. 
Seeing photos of Robertson at his 
British home almost toying with 
the paper representations, having 
unfolded them from the packages 
that Katchadourian sent through 
the postal service, adds a layer of 
levity to the exhibit — and is also 
a reminder of the intense scrutiny 
that Robertson and Katchadourian 
gave to the project. 


In one exhibit segment, 
Katchadourian relates Survive the 
Savage Sea to the experience of 
Katchadourian’s adopted grand- 
mother on her dad’s side — an 
Armenian woman named Lucy 
who somehow survived Turkey’s 
early-20th-century genocide of 
Armenians. On display: copies of 
stitching that Lucy made as a girl 
learning a potential trade. Care- 
givers thought Lucy could carry 
the skill into her adult life, which 
would help her survive the memo- 
ries of mass killings. 

“In my own family, Lucy is a 
survivor — and a survival story 
that has been close at hand my 
entire life,” Katchadourian says 
while also adding this: “Is a story 
ever complete, or is your memory 
of something complete or reliable? 
What does it mean to remember 
something traumatic? And that’s 
where the Lucy story comes up 
again, and what it meant for her to 
remember her trauma.” 

Robertson tells Katchadourian 
that he dreamed of the 1972 saga 
for two decades but then managed 
to let it go — to let go during sleep 
of all the close calls that almost 
killed his family and Robin Wil- 
liams, and to let go during sleep of 
the trip's myriad other experiences 
that are packed into Survive the 
Savage Sea and a follow-up book 
that Robertson wrote himself. But 
“To Feel Something That Was Not 
of Our World” is a reminder that 
the past is never really forgotten, 
and that it takes just a few words 
— reading them from a book, or 
uttering them in conversation — 
to be back in the maw, back in an 
emotional state where tears are 
a natural outlet for the pain and 
relief that can arise from revisit- 
ing a past trauma. Yes, Douglas 





Robertson survived the savage 
sea. But in his conversations with 


Katchadourian, we meet someone 
who — almost 50 years later — is 
still coming to terms with what 
happened. Visitors to “To Feel 
Something That Was Not of Our 
World” also have to confront their 
reactions to what happened. How 
much time art-goers choose to 
spend on each audio segment is 
up to them. But Katchadourian 
has given the art world a space to 
recall every important detail of 
the Robertson family’s 1972 trip, 
with Katchadourian as a kind of 
exhibit shepherd whose presence 
— yes, humorously at many times — 
steadies the emotional swings that 
Robertson re-experiences and that 
visitors will also experience as they 
hear and see the moments where 
life and death were in the balance 
for 38 straight days. 

“To Feel Something That Was 
Not of Our World” 

Through Feb. 20 at Catharine 
Clark Gallery, 258 Utah, S.F. Free 
with online appointment, 415- 
399-1439, cclarkgallery.com. 


Jonathan Curiel is an SF Weekly contributor. 


© @WriterJCuriel 
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Danielle Dimston: Lightness of Being 


Through Jan. 30. 

Municipal Bonds, 1275 Minnesota St., S.F. 
Free with appointment. 
municipalbonds.art 


The watercolors that Dimston put on paper ten years ago now come 
with titles like The Flower and the Butterfly and Plato’s Cave, but the 
formal designations obscure a thrilling element of Dimston’s art: 
Her work exudes a sense of feeling and dimensionality that is almost 
unclassifiable. Sure, the word “abstraction” could be applied, but with 
Dimston’s art, you get a kind of deliverance from prescription. In The 
Flower and the Butterfly, layers of different reds overlap with a few 
small blotches anda palette of whiteness that becomea Rorschach 
test with no wrong answers. Dimston’s newer watercolor work, like 
Chromatic Abstraction, No. 2 (Intersecting Peaks), announces its 
genre in explicit terms, but even these works become springboards 
into forms that break free from formal rules — enjoyed any way that 
the art-goer pleases. 


Ed Moses: Gesture 





Through March 13. 

Brian Gross Fine Art, 248 Utah St., S.E. 
Free with appointment. 
briangrossfineart.com 


A titan of the art world who died in 2018 at age 91, Ed Moses had 

a gift for making canvases that were big in stature and awashin 
expression. What Moses expressed depended on the mood when he 
painted (Moses attributed this partly to his Buddhist principles), 
and the canvases at his new exhibit are Moses at his expressive and 
moodiest best. Gold Bach from 20072 is an eight-foot-tall scroll of 
volcanic swirls, vibrant undertones, and shiny crystals, while Woh- 
Ine from 2008 is a tableau of lines in a dance with fading marks and 
perpendicular fissures. When you walk through Moses’ new exhibit, 
you can look in any direction and see canvases that are different in 
style and form — but they’re grounded in an intensity that Moses 
brought to each new work. 


Zio Ziegler: A Case Against Reality 





Through Feb. 20. 

Ever Gold Projects, 1275 Minnesota St., S.F. 
Free with appointment. 
evergoldprojects.com 


For almost a decade, Zio Ziegler has been synonymous with a frenetic 
street-art aesthetic that has covered walls — both outside and inside 
— with odd-looking figures whose bodies are festooned with distinct 
markings. Ziegler’s style has evolved into even more intricate 
spectacles, and his new exhibit finds Ziegler making canvases that 
weave parts of figures — faces, profiles, and just plain eyes — into 
dense collages of colorfully painted swirls, crescents, circles, waves, 
boomerangs, and other assorted shapes. Then there are Ziegler’s 
12-foot-tall bronze sculptures, with jutting spikes and curves, 

that are like manifested creatures of Ziegler’s earlier street art. In 
combination, Ziegler’s new art is like walking on a set of a futuristic 
movie set where human beings are merely an afterthought. 
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ARIM MAYFIELD KNOWS 
a thing or two about being a 
champion. 

That’s because, earlier in 
his life, the native San Franciscan 
was a celebrated professional box- 
er. In total, he participated in 27 
fights. In 2011, Mayfield first won 
the NABO Junior Welterweight ti- 
tle. Later, Mayfield would go on to 
train other boxers. It was during a 
conversation with a fight promoter 
that the 40-year-old Mayfield re- 
calls being first approached about 
opening a dispensary. 

“IT went to an MMA match,” 
Mayfield says, “and the promoter 
knew who | was because I'd fought 
on HBO a couple of times. We ex- 
changed numbers — my fighter was 
fighting on his card — and then, 
about a month later, he called and 
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asked me if I knew anything about 
San Francisco's equity program.” 

Now, over three years later, 
Mayfield is at last expecting to 
open the doors of Authentic 415 
by the end of January. 

Located at 165 Mississippi St., 
Authentic 415 is the result of a part- 
nership between Mayfield and the 
Shryne Group, who are also linked 
with several other Stiiizy-affiliat- 
ed dispensaries throughout San 
Francisco. According to Mayfield, 
the support of his partners was 
crucial — especially when the onset 
of COVID-19 ultimately delayed his 
store’s opening by nearly a year. 

He also emphasized that while 
the wait was significant, he doesn’t 
want prospective equity applicants 
to give up hope. 

“T definitely want to put out 
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there that this is a long process,” 
he said. “It’s taken three years for 
me to get to the spot where Iam 
right now. But I want people to 
know that the Office of Cannabis 
has been doing a phenomenal job. 
Keep in mind: it’s just a couple of 
people in that office.” 

After initially planning to open 
with a launch at San Francisco's an- 
nual Hippie Hill festival on April 20, 
Authentic 415 was instead forced to 
delay their big day repeatedly as ef- 
forts to control the pandemic failed 
to yield progress. 

However, as of Jan. 28, Mayfield 
will finally be able to refer to his dis- 
pensary in the present tense. When 
customers arrive, they can expect an 
aesthetic Mayfield describes as “bou- 
tique, almost like walking into a Gucci 
store.” There is also a new work from 











local muralist Maxfield Bala which 
depicts a black-and-white Mayfield in 
a boxer’s stance with the Bay Bridge 
stretching out behind him. 

The visual choice is fitting, given 
Authentic 415 is but a mile from 
Chase Center, mere blocks from the 
Zuckerberg San Francisco General 
Hospital and Trauma Center, and 
directly off 280’s first inbound exit 
from Oakland. 

Mayfield also spoke about his 
interest in integrating the local 
community into his business. Thus 
far, he’s hired several folks from the 
neighborhood for roles with Authen- 
tic 415 (“You want to go where ev- 
erybody knows your name, right?”) 
and also confirmed his dispensary 
will showcase products made by Bay 
Area brands. 

“The Authentic 415 experience 
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Karim Maytield Punches InNew Dispensary 


will be true to the culture,’ Mayfield 
continues. “What I mean by ‘culture’ 
is the San Francisco Bay Area from 
the time before all of these techies 
came in to just vacation or what 
have you. I was born and raised in 
San Francisco, so being ‘authentic 
415’ myself, I’m looking to have the 
best products and to provide them 
at a great price point.” 

In addition to his business aspi- 
rations, Mayfield also sees Authen- 
tic 415 as another platform to con- 
tinue seeking justice for his late 
brother, Shaleem Tindle, who was 
fatally shot by BART police during 
a confrontation in 2018. 

“With this new role as CEO of 
Authentic 415,” he says, “I have a 
position to speak to a wider audi- 
ence. I believe that what happened 
to my brother was certainly un- 
fortunate and definitely not a rare 
occurrence. I believe that the more 
I can speak out about it, the more 
people will become aware.” 

By extension, Mayfield hopes that 
Authentic 415 will eventually be in a 
position, financially, to support caus- 
es and nonprofits that align with his 
vision for justice for his brother. 

“T’'m already out there stomp- 
ing the pavement, trying to bea 
community advocate,’ Mayfield ex- 
plains, “but financially, it’s always 
good to be able to help. So, for me 
to be in a position to be able to 
give back to certain nonprofits and 
entrepreneurial programs? That’s a 
big opportunity too.” 

Again, Mayfield is on the preci- 
pice of turning his plan into action 
with the announcement that Soul- 
Champ — his boxing program for 
inner-city youth — has partnered 
with a Potrero Hill gym to offer 
sponsored classes. 

“That was the Shryne Group 
again, helping me out to be able to 
take care of the community, May- 
field noted. “We’re coming to the 
last bit — this last stretch — and 
I’m so ready to get going. I’m just 
so excited about this role. "ma 
community ambassador. That’s my 
role now.” 


Authentic 415. 165 Mississippi St., S.F. 
Opening for pick-up orders on Jan. 28. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
w’ @zackruskin 











You should certainly be concerned about HIV, but you should be more concerned with COVID-19 at the moment.. 


Umm... Are we crazy, or isthere stilla pandemic on? BYDAN SAVAGE 


meds while I was house sitting for him and went into his cupboard for 


: COULD REALLY use your advice. I recently found my boyfriend’s HIV 


a multivitamin. We've been dating for a year and I had assumed he was 
negative. I’m negative myself and on PrEP and he is undetectable, so I 
know there is essentially zero risk of me getting infected, but we agreed 
to some degree of “openness” at the start of the relationship — having 
threesomes together — and I recently found a guy we'd like to invite 
over. I’m trying to get over the feeling of betrayal from the fact that my 
boyfriend hid his status from me for so long but I’m fine with continuing 
the relationship knowing now. The thing is, he told me that only five peo- 
ple on earth know and his mother, who he talks to almost every day, isn’t 
one of them. He says being poz has really fucked with his self-esteem 
and that he has had suicidal thoughts because of his status. Is it unrea- 
sonable for me to expect him to disclose his status to guys who join us in 
bed? What about asking him to share with a therapist or “come out” as 
poz to his mom? I love him and just want him to be happy and healthy. 


— Wannabe Ethical and Supportive Slut 


at the moment, WEASS, you're 

worrying about the wrong virus. 
Unless you're lucky enough to live in 
New Zealand, you and the boyfriend 
shouldn't be inviting men over for 
threesomes right now. 


F YOU’RE WORRYING about HIV 


Assuming you do live in New 
Zealand... 

I don’t think your boyfriend is 
morally obligated to disclose that 
he’s HIV-positive to a casual sex 
partner, WEASS, but in some states 
he is legally obligated to disclose that 


fact. While rarely enforced, these 
HIV disclosure laws almost always 
have the opposite of their intended 
effect. Instead of creating a culture 
of testing and disclosure, these laws 
disincentivize getting tested — be- 
cause someone who doesn’t know 
they’re HIV-positive can’t get in 
trouble for failing to disclose. 

These laws were passed decades 
ago, back when contracting HIV was 
perceived — mostly accurately — as 
a death sentence. But they don’t 
reflect what it means to have HIV 
today or to sleep with someone who 
has HIV today. Having even unpro- 
tected sex now with someone who 
is HIV-positive and has an unde- 
tectable viral load is less risky than 
having protected sex with someone 
who hasn't been tested. Condom or 
no condom, the HIV-positive guy 
with an undetectable viral load — 
undetectable thanks to meds like 
the ones your boyfriend is taking 
— can't infect someone with HIV. 
Undetectable = untransmissible. But 
a guy who assumes he’s HIV-neg- 
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ative because he was the last time 

he got tested or because he’s never 
been tested? That guy could be 
HIV-positive and could infect some- 
one with HIV — even if he does use 
a condom, which could leak or break. 
(There are lots of other STIs out 
there we should be using condoms 
to protect ourselves from, including 
a nasty strain of anti-biotic-resistant 
gonorrhea, but we're just talking 
HIV here.) 

In answer to your question, WE- 
ASS, I think it would unreasonable 
for you to force your boyfriend to 
disclose his HIV status the person 
you want to invite over for a three- 
some — but, again, HIV disclosure 
laws might require your boyfriend to 
disclose. 

Now if the presumably sexual- 
ly-active, sexually-adventurous gay 
man you re thinking about having 
over to your place in Christchurch 
isn’t an idiot, WEASS, he'll know 
your boyfriend — the guy with the 
undetectable viral load — presents 
no threat to him, at least where HIV 
is concerned. And while you abso- 
lutely shouldn't out your boyfriend, 
WEASS, you could raise the general 
subject of sexual safety and see how 
this guy reacts. If he seems reason- 
able — particularly if he mentions 
being on PrEP too — he’s probably 
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Now’s Not the Time for Open Relationships 





not gonna freak out about your 
boyfriend being HIV-positive for the 
exact same reason you didn't: there’s 
zero chance your boyfriend could 
infect him with HIV. (We’re both 
assuming this guy isn’t HIV-positive 
himself, WEASS, which he might 
be.) If he seems reasonable you 
should encourage your boyfriend to 
disclose to him. Being told it’s no big 
deal from someone your boyfriend 
wants to fuck before he fucks him 
could help your boyfriend feel less 
insecure about his HIV status. 
Finally, you can’t order your boy- 
friend to come out to his mom about 
being HIV-positive, WEASS, but you 
might inspire him to. He obviously 
worries people will judge him or 
shame for being HIV-positive; that’s 
one of the reasons he hid it from you 
— and, yes, he should have disclosed 
his HIV status to you sooner. He 
obviously underestimated you: you 
didn’t reject him when you stumbled 
over his meds after tearing apart 
the cupboards in his absence while 
you were searching for — what was 
it again? Oh, right: a multivitamin. 
(Sure.) Anyway, WEASS, tell your 
boyfriend he’s most likely underesti- 
mating his mother in the same way 
he underestimated you — then let 
him make his own decisions about 
who to tell and when. 


synonyms, etc., of ejaculate (noun and verb) and orgasm, can I 


W HILE WE ARE discussing the social ramifications, etymologies, 


throw in a request to alter the course of popularity for another 
word as well? It’s this: “girl.” I cannot stand to see that word used to 
describe a woman. “I’m seeing this girl...” Oh, you're seeing a “girl”? Is 
she twelve? If an individual is seeing a “girl” and that individual is thirty, 
that is pedophilia. Now, if an individual is seeing a woman, and she hap- 
pens to be approximately the same age (or older or younger within legal 
parameters) and there is mutual consent, that’s fine. But if an individual 


is seeing a “girl,” that isn’t right. 


pre-pubescent minor, that’s pe- 

dophilia and child rape. If an indi- 
vidual is seeing a pubescent minor, 
that’s hebephilia and either child 
rape or statutory rape. If a person is 
seeing an adult and casually refers 
to that adult person as a girl, that’s 
not pedophilia or hebephilia or 


: F AN INDIVIDUAL is seeing a 


— Woman Over Regular Degradation 


child rape or statutory rape. I mean, 
come on. There’s a huge difference 
between someone affectionately 
referring to a new partner as a girl/ 
girlfriend — or a boy/boyfriend — 
and someone, say, dismissively and 
intentionally infantilizing adult fe- 
male coworkers or political leaders. 
But that’s just me. 
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Chief Technology Officer, 


WeAdmit Technologies, Inc. 
Engineering mgnt, bld & 
maintain proprietary _ soft- 
egies a oe fixing. 
eq. in Comp Sci or re- 
lated fld, & 2 yrs exp as a CONSTRUCTION (0 
full-stack software emgr or : 
related title, & 1 yr of exp 


a el ge dle General Building Contractor 
epiane i Ot one Kitchen Bath ° Additions 
mute. Send resume: WeAd- Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 

Plastering * Painting 


mit, 101 Jefferson Dr. 1st FI, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025. . 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 





Software Engineer: GoFund- 
Me, Inc. Perform software 
development for online plat- 
form. May work from RWC 


18 Years Experience 


plane ta Castine . 500 Reliable 

Arguello St. Ste 200, Red- 

wood City CA 94063 Afford able 
een English & Chinese 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 


Free Estimates 


419,130-1818 


Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 
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Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


PAINTING 


S05, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 
¢ Free Estimate 
¢ Senior Discount 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www. sospainting.com 


Lic.#526818 








HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic #29572 650-583-6700 


SFWEEKLY.COM 


ROOFING INC, 


COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 


ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 


Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 





HAULING 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 


$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 
Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 





DOMINGUEZ 
ROOFING 


Residential 
Commerical 
New Roofing 
Re-Roofing 


FREE ESTIMATE 


415-583-0528 











MASSAGE THERAPY 





Y SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 








INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 








*“ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


Advertise in SF 
WEEKLY Classifieds. 


Call: 415-359-2600 
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